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‘ohe President's Page 


Vivian Cazayoux 


As this Bulletin goes to press, the 1954 
convention is less than a month off, and 
by the time you receive your copy, that 
month will have passed and the convention 
will have passed into history. The conven- 
tion committees worked very hard to plan 
a successful conference—one which would 
afford you the opportunity to gain informa- 
tion and inspiration, to discuss the ideas 
presented by the speakers, to compare your 
experiences with those of others, to greet 
old friends, to meet new ones, and most 
important to carry away with you a stimu- 
lation which can be translated into action 
now that you are back home. We sincerely 
hope that all of you who were able to 
attend found the meeting interesting and 
profitable. To those of you who were not 
able to attend, the next issue of the Bulletin 
will bring the full story. 

For the second year the American Library 
Association sponsored a workshop for state 
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association officers during the Midwinter 
meeting. This opportunity to exchange ideas 
with others having similar interests is very 
helpful and it is hoped that such a meeting 
can be held annually. In a program on 
conference planning, the discussion of the 
increasing use of panels, workshops and 
small discussion groups marking a trend 
toward more audience participation in con- 
ference meetings was very significant. 

The panel discussion on the cooperation 
of state libraries and state associations in 
planning for library development included 
reports from four states on outstanding re- 
sults achieved through such cooperation. 
These are the establishment of a graduate 
library school in New Jersey, a survey of 
libraries resulting in a plan to bring ade- 
quate library facilities to all the people of 
Missouri, state aid in New York and the 
adoption of a statement of library standards 
in California. 

In the Louisiana Library Association 
the responsibility for recommending proj- 
ects thought important to library progress 
in the state rests with the State Planning 
Committee. The Committee under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Odile Gill met in Baton 
Rouge on January 30, and made _ several 
very good recommendations which will be 
discussed at the next meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board. If there are any projects you 
would like to have the Association under- 
take, the Committee will be happy to re- 
ceive your suggestions. 

Two new committees, one on Intellectual 
Freedom, with Mrs. Florrinell Morton as 
Chairman and the other on the Trustee's 
Award, with Marion Taylor as Chairman, 
have been appointed. We regret that Geor- 
gette Richard has found it necessary to re- 
sign as Secretary, but are happy to report 
that we have found a very competent fe- 
placement, Mary Ann Eidson. 


Vivian Cazayoux, 


President, L.L.A. 
L. L. A. BULLETIN 








A “Word in Retrospect from the 


Last resident 


The true record of the L. L. A.’s major 
accomplishments during the past year is, 
as usual, to be found in the reports of the 
several committees, with their evidences of 
careful planning, organization, coordination, 
and educational activity on a quite impres- 
sive scale; and in the Bulletin, so ably edited 
and produced by Mr. Jacobs and his team. 
All these workers have done an excellent 
job, and certainly deserve the enthusiastic 
gratitude of the entire membership, who, to 
the extent that they are aware of the ac- 
complishments of these people, must cer- 
tainly be most favorably impressed. 

In stimulating a better quality of perfor- 
mance in individual libraries, in keeping 
the Association informed of pertinent legis- 
lative developments, in encouraging young 
people to consider seriously the profession of 
librarianship as a possible career, in apprais- 
ing proposed projects for statewide action, 
in fostering activity in adult education, in 
recognizing exceptional literary production 
of special Louisiana interest, in spreading 
news about libraries and librarianship to 
the entire community, and in many other 
ways, the efforts of the committees have 
made a continuing impact for good through- 
out the State. The Membership Committee 
has had exceptional success in enlisting ac- 
tive support from an increased number of 
Louisiana librarians, trustees, and friends of 
libraries. The superior work of the Conven- 
tion Committees was, I trust, obvious to 
everyone who attended the 1953 meeting. 

It is impossible to work with the Asso- 
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ciation membership without being deeply 
and repeatedly impressed by the evidences 
of capability and energy on the part of Lou- 
isiana librarians, or without recognizing the 
many things which the library movement 
in the state has to be proud of. But this 
must not for a moment dim our vision of 
much better things, or take the edge off 
our determination to press vigorously the 
activities which remain before us. Every 
member must be interested in the possibili- 
ties of new buildings for the State Library 
and the Louisiana State University Library ; 
in a wider and more effective participation 
of the entire membership in Association af- 
fairs; and in the possibility of the fullest 
representation of all libraries and librarians 
in the Association’s roster. The new officers 
and new committees will count on your 
vital participation in continuing and new 
projects. 

It has been a privilege for which I am 
sincerely grateful to serve as your president 
for the past year, and I want to extend my 
appreciation to every one of you who turned 
a willing hand to the business of the year. 

These times themselves offer a challenge, 
probably unprecedented in our lifetime, to 
all the friends of ideas and of sincere inde- 
pendent thinking. This is a time for the 
Louisiana Library Association to face its 
opportunities and challenges with happy 
resolution and patient, unwearying fervor. 
The game is more than worth the candle. 


Garland F. Taylor 
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Lortraits of Louisiana Librarians 


IT 


By TOM KELLY, News Editor 


Winnfield News-American and Winn Parish Enterprise 





Rubie M. Hanks 


Speak the name ‘Mrs. Hanks’ anywhere 
in Winn parish, and it is immediately as- 
sociated with the Winn Parish Library. 

In any organization, there is usually one 
person recognized as the “power that makes 
it go,” and for the Winn Parish Library, 
that person is Rubie Moss Hanks. To the 
people of this parish, the library system 
is a source of high civic pride for a num- 
ber of reasons, and Mrs. Hanks is regarded 
as the big reason that it is so. Since she 
came to Winn parish, activities of the Li- 
brary have brought the spotlight of favor- 
able statewide and nationwide attention to 
Winn parish on numerous occasions. — 

Aside from the considerable ‘‘chest swell- 
ing” which Winn folks do about their li- 
brary, there is also a healthy and receptive 
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attitude on their part toward books and 
cultural development which manifests it- 
self in all sections of community enter- 
prise. This condition is no accident. It is 
attributable directly to the selfless enthu- 
siasm of Mrs. Hanks for her job, and her 
awareness of the library's mission in the 
community. 


Born in the Central Louisiana parish of 
Grant, which borders her adopted Winn to 
the south, Mrs. Hanks attended Northwest- 
ern State College (then Louisiana State 
Normal), University of Chicago, Southwest 
State Teachers College, and Louisiana State 
University. 

Her education, plus her varied background 
of experience has yielded rich returns in 
her parish library work. Many of the pro- 
grams now in progress in the Winn Parish 
Library are the direct results of observations 
made while serving in other fields. A cog- 
nizance of the responsibility of the public 
library in adult education resulted from 
Mrs. Hanks’ experience with the adult edu- 
cation program in Virginia. A_ realization 
of the magic of a library’s story hour came 
from her teaching in the primary grades 
in Louisiana and Texas. The time spent in 
homemaking and in rearing a daughter made 
Mrs. Hanks conscious of the many services 
the library can render young homemakers 
and parents. 

The story of “Mrs. Hanks—Librarian” 
actually begins at Louisiana State University, 
where she became associated with persons 
in the library field, and was impressed with 
the calling. She received her M. A. degree 
from the University in 1942, doing grad- 
uate work in history and sociology while 
employed in the University library. She was 
happily situated with the library there at 
that time, and while in the employ of the 
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University library, she was granted a tem- 
porary leave of absence to work in a tech- 
nical library at an Army base in New Mex- 
ico. 

Then, she was bereaved at the sudden 
serious illness and death of her daughter. 
This became the turning point in her career, 
for she never returned to the University 
library, instead returning to Louisiana to 
accept the assistant librarianship at the Winn 
Parish Library. In 1944 she was appointed 
Parish librarian of Winn, the position which 
she still holds. 

From its small start as a part of the Tri- 
Parish library system, the Winn parish li- 
brary has grown to its present position in 
the community. Mrs. Hanks laid the initial 
groundwork for that growth with her work 
in selling to the voters of Winn parish a 
tax for library building and maintenance. 

In the fall of 1944, Mrs. Hanks’ first 
year as Parish librarian, the voters approved 
a two mill maintenance tax for five years, 
and a one mill building tax for 10 years. 
(Incidentally, the new building for which 
the latter tax was voted has recently been 
completed, and plans are underway at this 
writing for its formal opening.) Five years 
later, the maintenance tax was increased to 
three mills. 

With a source of revenue for the li- 
brary’s operation assured, Mrs. Hanks set 
out to improve its facilities and broaden 
its scope of influence. To prepare for this 
task, she requested the local library board 
for permission to study by direct observa- 
tion the county library system in California. 

After attending the annual conference of 
the A.L.A. in San Francisco in 1947, she 
remained in Santa Clara County, where she 
was employed by the county librarian for 
three months. While there, she made many 
observation trips to other county libraries 
in California. 

Returning with a greater conception of 
the library’s place in the community, Mrs. 
Hanks inaugurated a vigorous program of 
public relations, accomplished through par- 
ticipation of the library in community af- 
fairs such as the annual Winn Parish Fair 
and Louisiana Forest Festival, Christmas 
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parades, flower shows, Readers Review Club, 
Garden Club, Chamber of Commerce and 
others. This program, besides realizing its 
intent of placing the library before the pub- 
lic in a favorable light, led to the Winn 
Parish Library’s receiving the John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Award at the 1951 confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. 


In March of the same year (1951) the 
Winn Parish Library, under direction of 
the Louisiana State Library, launched a 
parish-wide citizenship program. At the 
Louisiana Library Association conference the 
following year, the Winn library was pre- 
sented the Modisette Award for promoting 
good citizenship. 

The Louisiana State Library had already 
recognized Mrs. Hanks’ ability. In the sum- 
mer of 1949, she was granted a leave of 
absence to serve as Field Representative of 
the Louisiana State Library, to direct the 
opening of the Catahoula Demonstration 
Library. Later, in 1952, Mrs. Hanks ac- 
cepted the position of Regional Librarian 
of Winn and Catahoula parishes. While 
working with these two parishes she de- 
cided that the staffs of both libraries would 
benefit from joint meetings. 

The first such meeting was held in Har- 
risonburg, and was attended by staff mem- 
bers of the Winn and Catahoula parish 
libraries. Next meeting was in Sicily Island, 
and librarians from other near-by parishes 
were invited to attend. From this begin- 
ning, regional meetings, attended by many 
parish librarians, are held twice each year. 

The responsibility of preparing for the 
Demonstration Library in LaSalle parish 
was later added to the duties of the Regional 
Librarian. Mrs. Hanks continued working 
with Winn, Catahoula, and LaSalle parishes 
until the spring of 1953, when she resigned 
from Catahoula and LaSalle parishes to 
direct the opening of the Caldwell Parish 
Library Demonstration. A few months after 
the Caldwell demonstration opened, Mrs. 
Hanks returned to Winn parish to assist 
with the library building program. 

No “one track’” worker, Mrs. Hanks has 
consistently kept going a series of projects 
for the betterment of the community. At 
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the moment, she is just completing the 
task of assisting with the direction of con- 
struction of the new modern library build- 
ing. She is also launching the World Affairs 
discussion program for which the Winn 
library received a $2,000 sub-grant from 
the A.L.A. Fund for Adult Education. 

The present World Affairs Discussion 
program had its beginnings in September, 
1953, when Mrs. Hanks read an invitation 
in the A.L.A. Bulletin to all libraries to 
submit programs for adult education. The 
programs would be screened by an A.L.A. 
committee, and the projects accepted would 
receive sub-grants from the A.L.A. Fund 
for Adult Education. Before outlining her 
program, Mrs. Hanks remarked, ‘Because of 
lack of funds, our library has never made 
a real contribution in the field of adult 
education, and this might be our great op- 
portunity.” 

She submitted a program for a parish- 
wide adult education program in world 
affairs, and in December, 1953, the A.L.A. 
office of Adult Education announced that 
Winn Parish Library was the recipient of 
a $2,000 sub-grant. Recently, the first of 
the community discussions on world affairs 
was held. The program is being warmly 
received in all communities of the parish. 
Discussion leaders were trained by two Lou- 
isiana Polytechnic Institute faculty members, 


Mr. Paul J. Pennington, Assistant Professor 
of Speech, and Dr. Paul Hendershot, Head 
of the Economics Department. Much as- 
sistance has been received from Miss Violet 
F. Myer, Assistant to the Director, A.L.A. 
Office for Adult Education, and from the 
Louisiana State Library. 

Mrs. Hanks has served as a member of 


the Public Relations Committee of the 


A.L.A. Public Library Division, as a con- 
sultant in Public Relations at the Clearing 
House during the A.L.A. conference in New 
York, and as secretary of the Louisiana 
Library Association. Her present offices in- 
clude Secretary of the State Board of Li- 
brary Examiners, Secretary of the Regional 
Library Group, and member of the L.L.A. 
State Planning Committee. She has con- 
tributed to library periodicals, and to Recre- 
ation magazine. 

She credits the wonderful success of the 
Winn Parish Library programs in large part 
to the library staff, who share her enthusiasm 
and vital interest in the programs, and to 
a very cooperative library board. 

Mrs. Hanks’ credo is summed up in this 
statement: “In no field of service can one 
find such rich returns from a varied back- 
ground of experiences as in parish library 
work. This is because of the comprehen- 
siveness of parish library work, where serv- 
ices are limited only by our own vision.” 
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To people who are not naturally bookish, and this goes for most people, books are apt 
to sound pretty formidable and such words as “booklists” and “reviews” are more than 
likely to bring an easy conversation to a full s stop. Therefore, it would seem to us that 
among the services a man may render his fellow non-bookish friends, few would be more 
important nowadays than to be able to convince them that books are of extraordinary and 








vital interest to them. This is precisely what Walter Watkins has been doing successfully 
for his fellow citizens of Laurel, Mississippi, under the sponsorship of the public library 


and certain civic organizations. 


Art, novelists, town planning, Shakespeare's plays, ana 


international affairs are some of the subjects of his talks from which we are privileged 


to present “Eudora Welty,’ 


” one in his 1950 series of “Six Library Talks on Current Fic- 


tion.” Suggested readings and the books themselves were provided in connection with these 
talks. Mr. Watkins is not only a top-notch commentator on books but also a brilliant 
scholar. Graduated from Princeton and Oxford, he is the author of “Johnson and Eng- 
lish Poetry before 1660” (1936), “Perilous Balance; the Tragic Genius of Swift, Johnson, 


and Sterne” 
University Press. 


Gudora 


By 


(1930), and “Shakespeare and Spenser’ 


(1950), published by the Princeton 


“Welty 


WALTER WATKINS 


Recently in the columns of the “Man- 
chester Guardian’ I came across this com- 
ment by an English critic, Elizabeth Jenkins: 

“There are a few American writers whose 
works distil a sort of primeval magic, all 
the stranger for its source. Eugene O'Neill 
and William Faulkner are among them, and 
so is Miss Eudora Welty.” 

Women have always excelled at the novel, 
which seems a form of writing peculiarly 
suited to their gifts of intuition, perception, 
imagination, and to their preoccupation with 
personal relationships. But, in spite of the 
immense success of Jane Austen, the 
Brontes, George Eliot, George Sand, the 
woman writer was not really emancipated 
until this century, by Katherine Mansfield 
and Virginia Woolf, who vindicated the 
Specifically feminine quality and approach 
in the novel. Women no longer, like George 
Eliot, had to write like a man. 

If it were not for Katherine Mans- 
feld and Virginia Woolf, together with 
the example and encouragement of Kath- 
erine Anne Porter, Eudora Welty would 
not be so assured in her intuitive and per- 
Ceptive prose. 
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Without the example of William Faulkner 
she would lack core and depth and variety 
of humor. The chief trouble with Virginia 
Woolf, for all her astonishing brilliance and 
perception, is that her work lacks a center. 
With the exception of a few novels like 
“To The Lighthouse,” where she borrows 
heavily from James Joyce, she is all beauti- 
ful surfaces and profound but uncoordinated 
intuitions. And so while Faulknet’s example 
has in some ways harmed Eudora Welty 
by making her try for things outside her 
experience; at least he has encouraged her 
to put into her work more boldness and 
more body. She is becoming less and less 
mannered, less purely whimsical, broader 
and deeper in her interests. And while not 
so brilliant a writer as Virginia Woolf, she 
at least has wider appeal in most of her 
work, as great to men I should think as 
to women. 


She has intuitive human insight into men, 
women, and especially children, and capa- 
city to reveal it in a flashing phrase. She 
is poetic, humorous in a surprisingly robust 
way, and genuinely witty. And _ finally, 
though sometimes showing weakness for 
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a coy phrase, she writes exceedingly well— 
far better prose than Faulkner achieves ex- 
cept at his very individual best. 
Some of you may have been put off 
by her early stories. In those she was much 
too fond of morbid people and weird hap- 
penings and ghostlike hauntings of the fa- 
miliar decayed and rotting southern man- 
sion. Undoubtedly once in a blue moon two 
quietly respectable old ladies after twenty 
years of conventional living may pick up 
‘an idiot child and drown him in a barrel 
of rainwater under the eaves. But a little 
of this sort of thing goes a long way, and 
besides Faulkner has done too much of it 
at too great length and also too exceedingly 
well for anyone else to tackle it. 
Fortunately, Eudora Welty is capable of 
great variety. So far no two of her books 
are alike, which is more than can be said 
for Ernest Hemingway or John O'Hara. 
Perhaps the best way to introduce you 
is to take up briefly three of her works. 
First, there is “The Robber Bridegroom,” 
which incidentally Faulkner could not con- 
ceivably have written. It is a slight fantasy 
only vaguely related to Mississippi, an at- 
tempt—thoroughly successful to me—to re- 
capture and blend together such old folk 
themes as: 


1) Fairy tale of the wicked stepmother 

2) Paul Bunyan and the super-hero of 
the frontier 

3) Young Lochinvar and Robin Hood 

4) Scottish ballads—their substance, their 
type of narrative, their lyricism 

5) The old classical story of Cupid and 
Psyche. 
The chief pleasure in such a story is the 
willing suspension of disbelief. Anything 
goes, so long as the writer successfully holds 
our interest and strikes the right balance 
between complete seriousness and tongue-in- 
cheek humor to make us swallow such tall 
yarns as this Mississippi border-ballad of 
the handsome robber Jamie Lockhart and 
the beautiful, persecuted heiress, Rosamond 
Musgrove. 

For example, Rosamond comes home with 
an incredible story about the “‘little old 
panther” and his mother ‘10 feet long nine 
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feet high” which took her up in her teeth 
and carried her home “very easy.” 

“Now Rosamond was a great liar, and 
nobody could believe a word she said. But 
it took all the starch out of the stepmother, 
you can be sure, to send Rosamond out on 
a dangerous errand, hoping some ill might 
befall her, and then to have her come safely 
back with a tale of something: even worse 
than she had wished upon her. As for Rosa- 
mond, she did not mean to tell anything 
but the truth, but when she opened her 
mouth in answer to a question, the lies 
would simply fall out like diamonds and 
pearls. Her father had tried scolding her, 
and threatening to send her away to the 
Female Academy, and then marching her 
off without her supper, but none of it had 
done any good, and so he let her alone . . .” 

After she encounters Jamie Lockhart, who 
steals first her rich brocaded dress, then her 
richer petticoat, and all down to and in- 
cluding her ‘‘underbody’’-—whatever that is 
—all of this being delicate, straight-faced, 
and astonishing strip-tease, Rosamond re- 
turns home. 

But her father said, “In God's name, the 
child is as naked as a jay bird.” And so 
he put over her his planter’s coat, ‘which 
doused her like a light.” 

Rosamond assures her father and _step- 
mother that Jamie Lockhart, who had a one- 
track mind and in this encounter had 
been entirely preoccupied with stealing her 
clothes, had not so much as given her a 
look. 

“At first they did not believe her, but 
by dark she had told it the same way at 
least seven times, until there was nothing 
else to do but believe her, unless they jump- 
ed down the well.” 

Then, by what amounts to a slow double- 
take, Jamie Lockhart remembers the beauty 
of the girl who wore the clothes he had 
stolen, corrects his oversight at their second 
meeting—the smoothest, fastest kidnaping 
ever seen in that part of the country. 

Much of the pleasure of this kind of 
naive-sophisticated fantasy is just release 
from the logical, the everyday; yet under- 
neath this extraordinary tissue of old folk- 
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tales Eudora Welty does make a few shrewd 
points distinguishing true from false values, 
slyly inserting among the absurdities a deal 
of wise human comment, and comically 
underlining the foolish ways in which we 
complicate and confuse the simple, straight- 
forward paths of our behavior. 

“Delta Wedding” is the best sustained 
and most completely satisfying of her longer 
works, though narrower in range and less 
interesting than the “Golden Apples.” 

Actually this book is little more than a 
detailed portrait of the Delta Fairchilds in 
the carly twenties, with all the complica- 
tions of family life still intact—an easy- 
going, lively, sentimental, affectionate circle, 
really a world to themselves, unshakable 
in their devotion and loyalty to each other, 
endlessly adapting to new crises and vaga- 
ties of conduct, protective—and ultimately 
suffocating. On the thin thread of the story 
are strung family histories, eccentricities, 
quarrels, jealousies, self-sacrifice. Rich in 
enjoyment of the daily trivialities of exist- 
ence, these people seem aware only of the 
past and present, expecting the future to 
take care of itself. The family is wonderful 
and static and doomed. Nothing beyond 
Memphis has any real meaning to them. 





Besides this gallery of people, Miss Welty’ 


gives superbly the look, smell, feel of the 
Delta countryside. This may seem a little 
too heightened and intense; but the expla- 
nation is that everything is seen through 
the eyes of a group of young adolescent 
girls—spoiled, attractive, spirited, still lim- 
ited to a rich sense of their own developing 
importance. The little 9-year old girl cousin 
who has come for the wedding is so pas- 
sionately desirous of being accepted by the 
Fairchilds that she doesn’t realize that she 
was accepted by them, like all members of 
the family, at birth. 

As writing, the most remarkable achieve- 
ment of “Delta Wedding” is the authentic 
speech—not just the vocabulary and dialect, 
but down to the most subtle inflection and 
thythms. If Delta people don’t actually talk 
like this they ought to learn how. 

“The Golden Apples” (1949) is a group 


of interrelated short stories about the inhab- 
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itants of Morgana, Mississippi. This is 
excellent device (more flexible than the 
novel) first given distinguished popularity 
by Sherwood Anderson in ‘Winesburg 
Ohio,” and successfully used by Faulkner in 
“The Hamlet’’ and “Go Down Moses.” 


Less perfect than ‘Delta Wedding,” this 
book once or twice misfires—as in the story 
called ‘Music From Spain,”” but it is more 
mature and profound. 

The Golden Apples are the Apples of the 
Hesperides—fruit of the tree given by Gea 
(Earth) to Hera when she married Zeus. 
This use of old myth to give a symbolic 
extra dimension to her stories is fully suc- 
cessful only in the first of the 7—called 
“Shower of Gold’’—and in its central charac- 
ter King MacLean whenever he reappears 
in the stories which follow. You remember 
that Danae’s father, to protect her from the 
attentions of men, confined her in a brazen 
tower, but that Zeus of the eternally roving 
eye, struck by her loveliness, contrived to 
visit her there in a “Shower of Gold.” 





By skillfully employing the poetic beauty 
and the sexual symbolism of this old legend, 
Miss Welty manages in her opening story 
to give a realistic, semi-humorous dialect tale 
of extraordinary depth and richness. Mac- 
Lean (Zeus) reappears not quite so success- 
fully in the laughable account of inevitable 
cuckoldry, ‘Sir Rabbit,’’ which incidentally 
shows how much can be conveyed with com- 
plete delicacy by using indirect symbols. 
In the final story he becomes the over-wist- 
ful symbol of a dying and unrepentant 
paganism. 

Her debt to Faulkner, whom she gen- 
erously and outspokenly admires, is evident 
in the greater boldness of treatment, the 
increased range of human types, the deeper 
insight into a variety of human motives. 
Unluckily, she also allows him to encourage 
her weakness for excessively improbable and 
melodramatic situations. Usually, what she 
takes she makes indubitably her own. 

The three unforgettable characters here 
are King MacLean, Virgie Rainey, and Miss 
Eckhart, the German music teacher who ap- 
peared out of nowhere with an invalid 
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mother and became an integral part of this 
small town. 


King MacLean is one of those men (se- 
cretly envied by all other men and secretly 
admired by many women) who simply re- 
fused to be tied down to any obligation or 
responsibility. He does marry, but that is 
his one concession to society. When he gets 
bored he simply disappears and as suddenly 
7 years later drops in on his family. These 
goings and comings outrage the propriety 
of Mrs. Rainey, who is telling the story; 
yet her curiosity about King MacLean is 
never satisfied, and in a way she cannot 
explain there is some mysterious lordliness 
about this man which makes her own pa- 
tient, enduring, hard-working husband seem 
suddenly a lump of clay. Mr. Rainey has 
just come back from Jackson and told his 
wife that he is positive he saw King Mac- 
Lean in the parade inaugurating Governor 
Vardaman. I'll let Mrs. MacLean take it 
from there: 


“When I asked the way he looked, I 
couldn’t get a thing out of my husband, ex- 
cept he lifted his feet across the kitchen 
floor like a horse and man in one, and I 
went after him with my broom. I knew, 
though. If it was King, he looked like, 
‘Hasn’t everybody been wondering, though, 
been out of their minds to know, where 
I've been keeping myself!’ I told my hus- 
band it reasoned to me like it was up to 
Governor Vardaman to get hold of King 
and bring something out of him, but my 
husband said why pick on one man, and 
besides a parade was going on and what 
all. Men! I said if I’d been Governor 
Vardaman and spied King MacLean from 
Morgana marching in my parade as big as 
I was and no call for it, I’d have had the 
whole thing brought to a halt and called 
him to accounts. ‘Well, what good would 
it have done?’ my husband said. ‘Aplenty,’ 
I said. . . ‘That was just as good a spot 
as any to show him forth, right in front 
of the New Capitol in Jackson with the 
band going, and just as good a man to 
do it.’ 


“Well, sure, men like that need to be 
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shown up before the world, I guess—not 
that any of us would be surprised.” 

“June Recital’’ is not entirely successful 
—too much an improvisation, too elaborate 
a pattern. 

But it is a remarkably complex interweav- 
ing of significant happenings, casually in- 
troduced and then brought swiftly, dra- 
matically to a head. It is memorable if only 
for Miss Welty’s two best characteriza- 
tions—Virgie Rainey and Miss Eckhart. It 
shows, too, the amazing ability of a small 
community to accept the most improbable 
people and events into the pattern of their 
common existence. The threads are all 
drawn together at the end thus: 

“Later, in her moonlit bed, Cassie lay 
thinking. Her hair and the inner side of 
her arms still smelled of hay; she tasted 
the sweet summer dryness in her mouth. In 
the distances of her mind the wagon still 
rocked, rocking its young girls’ burden, the 
teasing anxiety, the stinging, the moon and 
stars and the moving roof of. leaves. Moon 
Lake brimming and the boat on it, the smil- 
ing drowse of boys, and the way she herself 
had let nobody touch even her hand. 

“And she thought back to the sailor be- 
ginning to run down the street, as strange 
a sight with his clothes partly missing as 
a mer-man from the lake, and around again 
to Miss Eckhart and Virgie coming together 
on the dead quiet sidewalk. What she was 
certain of was the distance those two had 
gone, as if all along they had been making 
a trip (which the sailor was only starting). 
It had changed them. They were deliberately 
terrible. They looked at each other and 
neither wished to speak. They did not even 
horrify each other. No one could touch 
them now, either.” 

“Moon Lake,” the next best story, is an 
overlong but excellent counterpointing of 
the fascination and hostility between male 
and female during adolescence—all in the 
guise of trivial happenings at a girls’ camp 
on Moon Lake, with the protesting, gloomy 
Loch Morrison, Boy Scout, detailed for soli- 
tary lifeguard duty—keeping himself care- 
fully withdrawn in his little pup tent from 
contamination by the girls—until he has to 
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give artificial respiration to the little outcast 
charity girl who tries to drown herself. 


rogations. Mrs. Porter hates all men in- 
tensely, including her harmless husband. 

And all the little girls get out of it is 
a good week’s camping, a little harmless 
breaking of the rules, and fun at the ex- 
pense of the camp mistress. And a tran- 
sient conviction on the part of two—like 

And so, fortunately, he misses entirely a conspiracy. “When we grow up we'll 
the cruel intent behind Mrs. Porter’s inter- never marry.” 


Authors, Rooks, and Readers 


Although none of our readers roused sufficiently from his lethargy to comment on the 
subject of “memberships” raised in our last issue, the Editors still hope to establish a 
sounding board in the columns of the “Bulietin.’’ You are invited herewith to give your 
views on co-editor Louise Ward's remarks on reading-on-the-run. We have bracketed this 
piece with another, “Books and Escapism,” uhich appeared as an introduction to a lively 
book list in the November, 1953, issue of the Colby Junior College Library "Book Ped- 


He doesn’t in his misery understand what 
it is all about. This week is merely some- 
thing to be endured because he is a Scout 
and his Mother makes him. 








lar.” The author of the introduction, Charles F. Herberger, is a graduate of Dartmouth 
and the University of Cincinnati, and is presently teaching English at Colby. 


Read Any Good Rooks Lately? 


LOUISE WARD 


One of my non-librarian friends has a 
stock question every time she greets me: 
“Read any good books lately?’ She prob- 
ably thinks it as unlikely that a librarian 
would reply “no” to this question as a min- 
ister would answer in the negative when 
asked, ‘‘Preached any sermons lately?” 

Sometimes I am able to respond enthu- 
siastically concerning my “‘outside reading” ; 
but too many times, I sheepishly evade the 
issue with, “Well, I've been rather busy— 
but I still manage to scan Saturday Review 
regularly,” or “Time's reviewer had more 
than his tongue in his cheek this week.” 

My attempts at elusiveness may convince 
my friend that I'm keeping up with the 
wonderful world of books, yet I fail to 
pacify my own conscience. Why can’t I 
find time to read? The problem is not mine 
alone. I’ve heard remarks similar to these 
from fellow librarians: 

“I try to participate in community activi- 
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ties as much as possible. And after I read 
the newspapers and several magazines I 
consider essential, there’s no time left for 
books—unless I give up sleeping and eat- 
ing altogether.” 

‘How I wish I had time to read! But 
extra-curricular work takes up as much time 
as my regular library duties. I’m frequently 
requested to give book talks, and I’m on 
more committees than I care to name. The 
list of clubs to which I belong is com- 
parable to the New Deal alphabetical agen- 
cies. 

And there was this remark which applies 
to more than one: ‘Oh, I read, but after 
a hectic day with books, Agatha Christie 
is about my limit of concentration—and 
we've just bought a TV set... .” 

I like to believe that the majority of us 
chose the library profession because of our 
love of people and books—because books 
were a pleasant niche in our background 
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and we wanted to share in imparting that 
pleasure to others. Perhaps because people 
are more demanding and personable than 
books (there are exceptions to this rule), 
our friends in print have been running a 
poor second, and in some cases, failed to 
show. 


Sir William Osler, the eminent physician, 
set aside 15 minutes in each day for read- 
ing, and Sir William sometimes worked 
around the clock—often until 2 a.m. He 
was a far busier person than most of us will 
ever be, yet he could not and would not 
neglect his reading heritage. 


No Sir William am I, but I have detected 


the symptoms of laxity regarding attention 
to our stock in trade. Before the malady 
of non-reading assumes the proportions of 
an epidemic, let us make a diagnosis and 
secure a remedy. 

Can we get the right tonic by re-exam- 
ining and rearranging our daily and weckly 
schedules to allow a few minutes (better 
yet, a few hours) for reading? Can admin- 
istrators effect a cure by allowing staff mem- 
bers time off during regular working hours 
for reading? Perhaps a new reading wonder 
drug is necessary and you have developed 
it in your library. If this is the case, share 
your knowledge with us. How would you 
fill the reading prescription ? 


Rooks and Escapism 


CHARLES F. HERBERGER 


In our world where ‘‘adjustment to en- 
vironment,” “Social responsibility,” and 
“reality” are shibboleths of the tribe, the 
word “escapism” has become a term of con- 
tempt. We are apt to think of the escapist 
as an undesirable person of questionable 
character who through sheer perversity re- 
fuses to face reality. This view will do well 
enough provided we are very careful to 
leave “‘reality’’ undefined. When the word 
“reality” is used in this conveniently vague 
manner, we usually find that it means things 
as they are, the ‘‘do’s’” and “don’ts’’ of the 
community, in short, the status quo. It too 
rarely occurs to us that such realities are con- 
tinually changing and may change for either 
better or worse. The escapist is less naive; 
he is aware of many possible realities and 
he is very much aware that some are better 
than others. Therefore, he reserves the right 
to refuse to adjust. He is the Russian who 
escaped from behind the iron curtain, the 
Frenchman who escaped from occupied 
France, the American who escaped to Paris 
from our own 1920's. 
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I suspect the first writer of a book was 
such an escapist. At some distant past 
moment in the course of human history, 
someone discovered an escape into a world 
of his own, built of written symbols, and 
the first book was born. Since then the 
trick has been turned a billion and more 
times and in as many different ways. Yet 
all books have this in common: they are 
all escapes from the world as it has been 
into a vision of the world as, to some ex- 
tent, it may be. This is as true in physics 
as it is in fiction, for Copernicus escaped 
from Ptolemy as surely as Dickens escaped 
from the petty tyrannies of Victorian Eng- 
land. And the remarkable fact is that we 
have escaped with them. We now live in a 
Copernican world which circles the sun, and 
in a Dickensian world where chimney sweeps 
have a place in the sun. 

Such escapists, then, the writers of books, 
have made their escapes good. By refusing 
to adjust completely to an environment, they 
have made future environments adjust a 
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little to them. Of course, there are escapists 
who write no books and read none, and 
there are escapists who write books full of 
frothy improbabilities, who are more likely 


to seduce us toward a worse world than 





We must beware 
But we must also beware of the 
numb in mind and heart, who would burn 
our books and cut off our escape to a world 
that ought to be and could be. 


to lead us to a better. 
of them. 


Verna Vickery, Reading Consultant with the Special Education Clinic, Southeastern Lou- 
isiana College, discusses below the relationship of the librarian and the reading consult- 


ant in their work with exceptional children. 


Miss Vickery's wide experience in the field 


of education includes classroom teaching in public and private schools (elementary and 
secondary); Director of Summer Reading Clinics, Drake University and Memphis State 
College; and Fellow in Educational Psychology, New York University. She is a candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree at Louisiana State University. 


‘ohe Librarian and the &xceptional Child 


VERNA L. 


The failure of many children to learn 
to read and enjoy books is always of con- 
the librarian. In the first place, 
she is dedicated to the proposition that all 
children would find their lives more mean- 
ingful if they learned to appreciate books. 
Secondly, in many schools, she is faced with 
the problems of the slow reader who sits 
in her study-hall-library and amuses herself 
and others without the aid of books and 
usually to the destruction of the time-hon- 
ored library ‘Quiet, Please’ signs. 
many schools 
quired a new type of specialist in education 
who may work with the librarian in the 
solution of this problem. This newcomer 
in the field is a clinically-oriented reading 
consultant who functions as a part of the 
task 
the teacher ‘in 


cern to 


In recent years, have ac- 


special education services. It is the 


of this consultant to aid 
the diagnosis of children’s reading problems 
and to make suggestions for remedial work. 
In the beginning of this work children were 
brought into clinics, or centers, where the 
diagnosis and therapy were accomplished. 
More recently, the consultive aspects of the 
work have been added and the “‘clinician- 
consultant” goes to the school alone or, as 
in the author’s case, with a “‘team’”’ including 


a clinical psychologist and a psychiatric so- 
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VICKERY 


cial worker. The purpose of this work is 
to study as many children as possible in 
the daily environment, consult with the 
people who work with them from day to 
day and to help make it possible for these 
children to remain in the classroom with 
other children. 

Keeping in mind the diagnostic and 
remedial aspects of the program, let us 
look at the part the librarian may play as 
a member of this special education team. 

In the diagnosis of the reading difficulty, 
the consultant needs to know how this 
youngster ‘‘feels’ about books. Does he 
ignore them? Is he destructive with books ? 
Is he always wishing he could read? Does 
he carry books out that are far beyond his 
level, possibly to impress the other children ? 

What are his reading habits? Does he 
always choose books with “lots of pictures 
and big print’? Does he actually try to 
read during his library periods? Does he 
look at magazines? Does he ever comment 
on the reading he does? Does he know how 
to use the library? These observations are 
invaluable to the consultant, who finds it 
difficult in the interview situation to dis- 
cover these important aspects of the child's 
reading. 

In addition to this diagnostic area, the 
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consultant needs the librarian’s help in de- 
termining specific materials for remedial 


work. Information concerning the reading 
level, the readability, the interest level of 
books available to the youngster are a ‘'must”’ 
in the preparation of suggestions for his 
remedial program. Recommendations of bib- 
liotherapeutic materials might be suggested 
by the librarian, for often the disturbed 
child needs more than just a book at the 
proper reading level; he needs a book that 
will help him to gain insight into his per- 
sonal difficulties and to understand how 
others have resolved conflicts similar to his. 
In many cases, special materials, such as 
those for sight-saving classes, are needed; 
the librarian knows the availability of these 
materials. In other words, the librarian and 
consultant working together can make real- 
istic suggestions concerning _ recreational 
reading that the teacher will be able to 
carry out, and some of the “ivory tower” 
will be taken out of the work of these 
special services to the school. 

The librarian, on the other hand, can 
expect the reading consultant to provide 
her with information concerning the child’s 
reading ability. She may want to know 
what reading level he has achieved, what 
achievement might be expected of him, what 
his special interests are, what his special 
problems may be. Some will complain that 
such information really belongs only to the 
teacher who will teach the child to read. 
These, it would seem, conceive of a library 
as a place to obtain books, and of a libra- 
rian as the clerk who ‘keeps track” of these 
books. When the school librarian injects 
broader meaning into her work, she imme- 
diately conceives of the problems of chil- 
dren and books as the specific problem of 
bringing particular children to particular 
books and this involves knowing the child 
in his particularities ! 


Having summarized, and somewhat over- 


simplified, the relationship that ideally 
exists between the school librarian and those 
who work with exceptional children, some 
space might well be devoted to the specific 
reading problems of exceptional children. 
While the poor reader more often comes 
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to our attention, the superior reader is also 
a major concern of ours. This child may 
have attained his superiority through basic- 
ally superior abilities and an environment 
conducive to the development of these abili- 
ties. Reading ability may be one of his 
many achievements. Our concerns for him 
are most often in terms of the provision 
of sufficient materials of suitable grade and 
interest levels. A knowledge of the reading 
habits of gifted children will aid as a guide 
in the development of special techniques to 
meet their recreational reading needs. It is 
a commonly accepted fact that the interests 
of gifted children do not differ greatly in 
kind from that of average children. We 
know that gifted boys are very much in- 
terested in science and related fields, while 
girls tend to be more interested in home 
and romance. Both sexes display a keen 
interest in biography. These youngsters are 
interested in current magazines and news- 
papers, and here lies a fertile field for de- 
velopment in many school libraries. Another 
area where the librarian might be helpful 
is in establishing a broader range of interests 
for these children. Many gifted children 
have narrowed their range of interests to 
one type of story mainly because they have 
not been encouraged to enrich their reading 
through diversification. Further, the libra- 
rian may cooperate with the home in the 
development of the permanent reading in- 
terests of gifted adolescents. In this, the 
librarian imparts to the child her own con- 
tagious appreciation of books or articles, 
anecdotes about authors, or reference to 
critics’ analyses of current books. 

More and more, we are becoming con 
cerned with the superior reader who is using 
reading to satisfy underlying emotional needs 
that might be better satisfied through other 
means. Children who feel rejected often try 
to “earn their way’ into the affections of 
others through over-achievement. Without 
delving into the psychoanalytic involvements, 
we do recognize that reading may take on 
obsessional characteristics. It is obvious that 
diagnosis of these children’s problems be- 
longs in the field of the trained psychiatric 
worker. But, those of us who work with 
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his reading may be of great help in pro- 
viding him with bibliotherapeutic materials 
recommended as a means of 
helping him to solve his problems. 

Children 


which are 


who suffer from visual, audi- 
tory, or orthopedic handicaps are also clas- 
sified as exceptional children. In providing 
reading materials for these children, the li- 
brarian needs to keep in mind that their 
interests, desires, and growth patterns are 
very much the same as other children. Be- 
cause of their special disabilities their read- 
ing diet needs to be different, but different 
only in that it must take care of their defi- 
clencies. 

The partially sighted child needs to keep 
his reading at a minimum to conserve the 
vision he has. The burden of the librarian 
lies in providing sight-saving materials for 
this child and in helping him to select 
materials y. This 
to participate in the reading clubs organized 
in libraries, or in all other activities that 
lead children to books through oral media. 


carefully. youngster needs 


On the other hand, the hard-of-hearing 
child needs reading experiences that will 
increase his language 


< 


development through 
a skillful development of his visual skills. 
He is typically a child who is retarded in 
reading and the librarian should keep this 
in mind in the 


selection of materials for 


him. He needs high interest level, low 
hard-of- 
hearing, a genuine enjoyment of books can 
mean the opportunity to open up an other- 


reading level materials. For the 


Wise closed world. 

Turning again to the retarded, or slow 
reader, the librarian recognizes that, while 
books are like “warm, friendly people” to 
us, they do not have this meaning for the 
inferior reader. Often he is insecure in his 
world. He may have undergone some rather 
traumatic experiences in trying to read. To 
bring him back to books is a re-condition- 
ing process, in which the librarian will need 
to be an understanding person, willing to 
recognize the child’s personal needs first, 
and to lead him to enjoy books later. The 
personalized approach as exemplified in such 
statements as “I thought of you when I 
unwrapped this book’’ has done more for 
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the child’s future reading than a full week 
of diagnosis would do! 

Skill in using the library is an essential 
tool for learning and this skill is the unique 
contribution of the librarian to the educa- 
tion of the child. Often, the knowledge 
of this skill may offer a poor reader the 
security to enter reading less afraid. If he 
knows that he can locate every book in the 
library on horses, and that this is one job 
he won't ‘‘bungle,’’ he may come to books 
even before he has improved his actual read- 
ing skills. 

The selection of books for the exceptional 
child follows the same principles as the 
selection for the normal or average child, 
for the child is always the significant factor 
in the selection. Their books, too, must have 
enthusiasm, must allow them to explore new 
ideas, must have valuable knowledge that 
may be shared with others. Uppermost in 
the selection of books for children is the 
recognition that we may offer our services 
in helping to select books, but this in no 
way obligates the child to accept our se- 
lection. 

Thus far, we have considered our respon- 
sibilities to exceptional children themselves. 
At the present stage of the development of 
work with these children, there is a tre- 
mendous need for material centers for par- 
ents and teachers. The whole field of par- 
ent-child relationships is undergoing rapid 
change. Parents are reading mewspaper 
articles that are in direct opposition theoreti- 
cally to their positions of a few years past. 
These parents look to their librarians, public 
or school, to provide them with authorita- 
tive sources for a discussion of their prob- 
lems. 

Teachers, too, feel that the librarian may 
provide many special services to them. In 
one school in this area, the teachers’ lounge 
is a veritable browsing room, not filled with 
the latest magazines for teachers, but with 
the most colorful, attractive children’s books! 
The service provided by this librarian is 
not in education, but rejuvenation of the 
teacher! The librarian may also be of service 
to the teacher by providing files of ma- 
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terials and books on the special problems of 
exceptional children. 

To recapitulate: it has been the purpose 
of this article to demonstrate the outstand- 
ing contribution the librarian may make to 
the program for exceptional children. She 
may participate in the study of exceptional 
children and their problems. She may pro- 


vide materials for parents and teachers to- 
ward the furtherance of their understanding 
of exceptional children. 

And, most important, in her awareness 
of the needs of the various types of excep- 
tional children she can bring them closer 
to a healthy, happy enjoyment of the great 
world of books! 


Hardened and skeptical as we are, it is not often that a library bulletin display board 


makes us feel that we really want to read books. 


But we found in Myrtle Emerson's 


“Bulletin Board Fever’ (Library Journal, February 1, 1954) a salesmanship job that said 
something to us. So we asked her to Megest some ideas for Spring posters 
she's off again. Miss Emerson is Post Librarian, Camp Polk, Louisiana. 


and here 


“Variety A-Plenty in Displays 


By 


MYRTLE C. 


With the approach of Spring, comes the 
time for house cleaning, redecorating, re- 
arranging—whether it be home, business, 
or library. Have you done your Spring 
cleaning? Walk to the front door of your 
library, turn around and look at it! What 
is the first thing you see? Could you work 
in a series of display boards to give the 
library a new and brighter look ? 
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EMERSON 


For those that do not have display boards, 
but decide to intlude this in their next bud- 
get, try to get a commercial type that hangs 
from the wall and can be taken down and 
worked on, or better still, get two or more, 
so one can be in the work room and the 
other on the wall! For systems with branch 
librarics portable display boards may be 
carried from library to library without dis- 
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arranging the exhibit. Locally constructed 
boards may be successful but be sure to 
have a cork background. A good size is 
36x48" 

For successful advertising try to locate 
your display boards near the charging desk, 
the new books section, and also at the front 
door, so that the last thing the patron sees 
upon leaving is a colorful review of books 
that he still mzwst read. 

Libraries do not have to have large bud- 
gets for new books to have effective dis- 
plays. For example, RE-INTRODUCING 
OLD FAVORITES is a wonderful way to 
keep the classics before the public. Place 
on a shelf or table near such a display board 
a list of ONE HUNDRED BEST BOOKS 
and your summer reading program will be 
well on its way! 

The same idea can be carried out 
with the caption WORTH A SECOND 
GLANCE, using a figure looking back over 
his shoulder at some catchy book jacket titles. 
A top hat, a bunch of shamrocks, and a 
caption WITH THE WEARIN’ O’ THE 
GREEN can give you a St. Patrick’s board 
in just a few minutes. 

Since librarians are not necessarily artists 
simple ideas like THREE IN A ROW, a 
“Tit Tat Toe’ design can easily be drawn 
with chalk or crayon on a colored back- 
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ground and jackets from one author's best 
sellers used, such as Yerby, Michener, Well- 
man, Waltari, Hemingway, etc. 


LEAGUE LEADERS, a baseball diamond 


outlined with string or crayon, with small 
baseball figures on each base plus baseball 
book jackets will please all sports fans. 


Other suggestions for Spring: PICK 
EARLY, a duck or chicken with a long 
worm in his mouth; FANCIFUL TALES, 
illustrated with a large peacock; YOU CAN 
BANK ON THESE!, a picture of a piggy 
bank; PROFILES, silhouettes in three sizes 
looking something like John Barrymore, 
make a good background for biographies ; 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT, a design of a 
head with brain showing; STOP-LOOK- 
READ, with an almost life-size traffic light, 
using red and green lights covered with 
plastic or transparent cover; GET IN THE 
SWIM, using three shades of paper to re- 
semble the sky, water, beach, with cut-outs 
of beach umbrellas and bathing beauties. 

In addition to the book jackets, folded 
to give a 3-D look, the large construction 
paper, an illustration if possible, decorative 
border paper (obtainable at grocery and 
ten cent stores) do not fail to take advan- 
tage of the plastic letters which are available 
from several firms. These letters come in 
several sizes, thus giving a variety of letter- 
ing for the caption on your display boards. 


College Library 


LOIS CLOVER 


Acting Publicity Director, Louisiana College 


Construction has begun on a $450,000 
library at Louisiana College. The Tudor 
Construction Company of Alexandria began 
work in January on the spacious and mod- 
ern building which will be completely air 
conditioned. Completion of the library is 
slated for mid-1955. 

The library is located near the entrance 
to the college along the beautiful circular 
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drive. The traditional design is in keeping 
with the other major structures on the cam- 
pus. J. Cheshire Peyton, Shreveport archi- 
tect, designed the building, which is the 
second major building in the college’s long- 
range building program. The first, the 
Morgan W. Walker Student Center, valued 
at $250,000, was completed last September. 

The library will be built of brick with 
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The Richard W’. Norton Memorial Library, Louisiana College, Pinevill inn 

beer 

a facade trim of Indiana limestone. The treasure room, prayer room, stack rooms, Gui 

design follows the contour of the hill where temporary classrooms and other facilities. ( 
it is located. It will be two stories high Steel furniture will be used in the ofhces 

in the front and three in the back. Terrazo and Remington Rand stecl stacks will be _ 

and asphalt tile will be used for the interior used in the stack rooms. re 

floors. The interior walls will be plaster, The library will be named for the late : 

except in the stack rooms where they will Richard W. Norton, pioneer Baptist min- ag 

be of smooth finish tile. An unusual fea- ister, His granddaughter, Mrs. James E. a 

ture of the building is that all roof decks Smitherman and the widow of his grandson ie 

will be of pre-cast concrete slab construc- and namesake. Mrs. Richard W. Norton. on 

tion. both of Shreveport, gave the initial $100,000 pro 

Another special feature will be the in- toward the library's construction. Additional he 

stallation of “continuous row” lighting ; this funds are being given by the churches of lib 

lighting system was first used in the new Louisiana and friends of the college. Do 

University of Georgia Library. Briefly, it The contract for the library was for Py) 

calls for lighting in the reading room con- $359,367 and the movable and stationary six 

sisting of ten rows of slim-line lighting furnishings will boost the cost an additional in 

fixtures with seven lights to a row. The $90,000. ext 

fixtures, custom-built by Sunbeam, will cost Sammy Dyson has been librarian at Lou- an 

approximately $10,000. isiana College since September, 1953. His bra 

Capacity of the library will be about assistant is Miss Eleanor Hollis. the 

200,000 volumes. There will be a spacious The present library, located in one wing pa 

reading room equipped with modern wood of Alexandria Hall, the administration build- = 

tables and upholstered Remington Rand ing, will be remodeled and converted into lec 

chairs. In addition to the reading room, classrooms and office space after the new Li 

there will be library offices, faculty offices, library is completed. ” 
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There is a phrase in the western plains which holds even in these days when streamlined 
jobs ave rolling off the 1954 assembly line. When you ask a man if So-and-So knows about 


horses he ma) reply, “Horses are where he lives,” or it may be. “Horses is his second 


name. 


Reference books are where Ruth Walling lives. Here is her running comment on 


sources Of interlibrary loan, that child of great promise that in some libraries has become 


almost a Frankenstein monster. 


shocating Materials for 
Gnterlibrary Loan 


RUTH WALLING 


A basic collection of tools for locating 
materials for interlibrary loan will include 
guides to library resources, union _ lists, 
printed catalogues of individual libraries, 
subject bibliographies, ard lists of special 
types of material. The titles included in 
from the 


innumerable ones in existence as having 


this article have been selected 


been found most generally useful. 
Guides to Librar} Resources 


Guides which provide information about 
special collections and fields of specializa- 
tion for individual libraries are most useful. 
A pioneer work belonging in this category, 
Johnston and Mudge, Special Collections 
in Libraries in the United States, is still 
occasionally consulted. Winchell’s Locating 
Books for Interlibrary Loan, a milestone 
when published, is now most valuable for 
procedure, its bibliography of printed aids 
showing location of books in American 
libraries having been largely superseded by 
Downs. Library Re- 


ources, a Classified list of approximately 


Downs’ American 
six thousand published guides to collections 
in American libraries, now provides the most 
extensive coverage of these available. In 
an earlier work, Resources of Southern Li- 
braries, particularly useful here in following 
the rule of borrowing as close to home as 
possible, Downs lists many individual titles, 
as well as indicating special and strong col- 
lections. ‘Two works issued by the Special 
Libraries Association are helpful: one, Spe- 
cial Library Resources, provides a guide to 
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research collections in academic, public, and 
special libraries; the other, the more recent 
Directory of Special Libraries, is an alpha- 
betical listing of special and academic libra- 
ries with information about their collections 
and a detailed subject index. An indispen- 
sable work belonging on this particular shelf 
is, of course, the American Library Direc- 
tory. 


Books Gene ral 


Individual titles of books present the most 
difficult location problem in interlibrary loan 
work, other types of material having been 
more systematically covered. For these, lo- 
cations must more frequently be sought from 
the National Union Catalog at the Library 
of Congress or from one of the several 
regional union catalogs. However, compre- 
hensive printed catalogs exist for the early 
periods of publishing in the English-speak- 
ing countries. Stillwell’s Imcunabula in 
American Libraries lists holdings of over 
seven hundred collections, public and_pri- 
vate. Pollard and Redgrave’s Short-title Cat- 
alogue of Books Printed 1475-1640 
shows locations of entries in British and 
American libraries. Wing, in his Short-title 
Catalogue of Books Printed . . . 1641-1700 


follows the same plan. Evans’ American 


Bibliography lists books printed in the colo- 
nies and United States from 1639 through 
1820 and includes names of libraries posses- 
sing copies of many of the works listed. 
Sabin, in his Dictionary of Books Relating to 
America from its Discovery to the Present 
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Time, gives library locations for many of 
his titles. The Library of Congress Catalog 
includes catalog cards prepared for the Li- 
brary of Congress by other libraries, and to 
this extent serves as a location tool for 
books in libraries other than the Library 
of Congress. 


Bo oks Su bject Guides 


Subject bibliographies provide other 
sources for locating individual book titles. 
Even in bibliographies where locations are 
not given for each entry, the compiler usual- 
ly pays acknowledgment to the library or 
libraries which he used. Many others supply 
locations. Of these, only a few examples 
can be given. Gardner's Union List of 
Selected Western Books on China in Amert- 
can Libraries locates books and _ periodicals 
in seventy-six libraries. Kuhlman’s Guide to 
Material on Crime and Criminal Justice 
locates copies of works listed in thirteen 
libraries in different parts of the United 
States. Monro, for books indexed in her 
Costume Index, indicates which titles are 
held by each of thirty-two libraries. Wright 
gives locations for each title listed in his 
American Fiction, 1774-1850. 


Dissertations 


Doctoral Dissertations provides — fairly 
complete coverage of dissertations com- 
pleted at American universities from 1934 
to date, and includes information about 
individual university regulations on their 
interlibrary loan. Its forerunner is the Li- 
brary of Congress, List of American Doc- 
toral Dissertations Printed in 1912-38. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, a bi-monthly publication, 
is a listing of dissertations available for 
purchase on microfilm from University 
Microfilms. 


Government Documents 


The list of complete depositories for U.S. 
government documents, last published in 
U.S. Government Publications Monthly Cat- 
alogue, September, 1953, is a sufficient guide 
to use in borrowing most federal documents. 
For Louisiana state documents, Foote’s Bib- 
liography locates copies in about twenty-five 
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libraries. Hodgson’s Official publications of 
American Counties represents the holdings 
of many libraries of more than five thou. 
sand items. Documents of foreign govern. 
ments may be located through Gregory's 
List of the Serial Publications of Foreign 
Governments, 1815-1931, a union list on 
the same general plan as the Union List of 
Serials, indicating holdings of the various 
publications of approximately eighty-five 
American libraries. 


Micro film 


Except for dissertations (listed in Disser- 
tation Abstracts) and newspapers (listed in 
Newspapers on Microfilm), the Union List 
of Microfilms, kept up to date by supple. 
ments, provides comprehensive coverage of 
the holdings on microfilm, both positive 
and negative, of libraries in the United 
States. 


Neu Spapers 

Two works supply information about files 
of American newspapers published from 
the beginning through 1936. Brigham’s 
History and Bibliography of American 
Newspapers, 1690-1820 lists 2,120 news- 
papers, with location of files in all parts 
of the country. The other is the well-known 
American Newspapers, 1821-36; a Union 
List of Files Available in the United States 
and Canada. The Historical Records Sur- 
vey, Louisiana News papers, 1794-1940 shows 
many locations and titles for Louisiana 
newspapers not listed in American News- 
papers. Similar lists exist for some of the 
other states. No comprehensive union list 
exists for foreign newspapers held in this 
country, but the Library of Congress has 
recently issued Postwar Foreign Newspapers; 
a Union List which indicates holdings of 
eighty-five cooperating libraries. Another 
list is in preparation of Latin American 
newspapers, excluded in Postwar Foreign 
Newspapers. Since newspapers usually can 
not be borrowed in their original form, 
the recently revised Newspapers on Micro- 
film, compiled by Schwegmann, is the most 
valuable tool of all for interlibrary loan 
purposes. 
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Serials 


The second supplement to the Union 
List of Serials, now in preparation, will be 
the last to be issued. It will cover serials 
holdings added by libraries in the United 
States and Canada since the closing date 
of the first supplement in 1943 through 
1949. New Serial Titles is assuming part 
of the function of the Union List. Issued 
by the Library of Congress, and originally 
a listing of serials new to that Library, it 
is now a “union list of serials newly re- 
ceived by North American libraries.”’ Titles 
listed are those beginning publication since 
1949 and received by participating libra- 
ries. Other lists are useful in supplement- 
ing the Union List, such as the many re- 
gional lists, or lists in special fields. For 
example, the American Chemical Society, 
List of Periodicals Abstracted by Chemical 
Abstracts shows libraries holding the titles 
included. The 1951 edition has 283 coope- 
rating libraries. The Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, Union List of Technical Periodicals 
includes many titles difficult to find else- 
where. A recent publication which should 
prove valuable is Ward, Index and Finding 
List of Serials Published in the British Isles, 
1789-1832, which lists the holdings of 359 
libraries in Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States. 


Although nothing has been said so far 
concerning the procedures of interlibrary 
loans, it would seem appropriate in these 
remarks on sources to stress that the posses- 
on and use of a good collection of basic 
bibliographical tools are matters of primary 
importance.. A request for a title, the ref- 
erence for which has been verified and 
completed, and which can be sent immedi- 
ately to a library known to possess it, will 
usually receive a prompt and affirmative 
response; and will keep to a minimum the 
amount of staff time spent on the trans- 
action, both in the borrowing and lending 
library. 

American Chemical Society. List of Periodicals 
Abstracted by Chemical Abstracts. Columbus, 
Ohio State University, 1951. 255p. 

American Library Directory. 19th ed. New York, 
R. R. Bowker, 1951. 769p. 
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American Newspapers, 1821-1936; a Union List 


of Files Available in the United States and Can- 
ada, ed. by Winifred Gregory . . . New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1937. 791p. 

Brigham, Clarence S. History and Bibliography 
of American Newspapers, 1690-1820. Worces- 
ter, Mass., American Antiquarian Society, 1947. 
2v. 

Catalog of Books Represented by Library of 
Congress Printed Cards Issued to July 31, 1942. 
Ann Arbor, Edwards Bros., 1942-46. 167v. 
Supplement, Cards Issued August 1, 1942-De- 
cember 31, 1947. Ann Arbor, Edwards Bros., 
1948. 42v. 

Library of Congress Author Catalog, 1948-52. 
Ann Arbor, J. W. Edwards, 1953. 24v. 

Dissertation Abstracts (formerly Microfilm Ab- 
tracts). Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 
1938- 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Unt- 

1933/34- Comp. for the Association 

Libraries. New York, H. W. 


versities, 
of Research 
Wilson, 1934- 

Downs, Robert B. American Library Resources; 
a Bibliographical Guide. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1951. 428p. 

Resources of Southern Libraries ; 
a Survey of Facilities for Research. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1938. 370p. 

Evans, Charles. American Bibliography: a Chron- 
ological Dictionary of All Books, Pamphlets, 
and Periodical Publications Printed in the 
United States of America from the Genesis of 
Printing in 1639 down to and including the 
year 1820. Chicago, privately printed for the 
author by the Columbia Press, 1903-34. v. 1-12. 

Foote, Lucy B. Bibliography of the Official Pub- 
lications of Loutsiana, 1803-1934. Baton Rouge, 
Hill Memorial Library, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, 1942. 579p. 

Gardner, C. S., comp. A Union List of Selected 
Western Books on China in American Libra- 
ries. 2nd ed. Washington, Committee on Chi- 
nese Studies, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1938. 111p. 

Historical Records Survey. Louisiana. Louisiana 
Newspapers, 1794-1940; a Union List of Lou- 
isiana Newspaper Files Available in Offices of 
Publishers, Libraries and Private Collections in 
Louisiana. Baton Rouge, Hill Memorial Li- 
brary, Louisiana State University, 1941. 295p. 

Hodgson, J. G. The O ficial 





Publications of 
American Counties, a Union List. Fort Collins, 
Colorado, 1937. 594p. 

Johnston, W. D. and I. G. Mudge. Special Col- 
lections in Libraries in the United States. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1912. 
(U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1912, No 
23) 140p. 

Kuhlman, A. F. A Guide to Material on Crime 
and Criminal Justice. New York, H. W. Wil- 


son, 1929. 633p. 
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List of the Serial Publications of Foreign Gov- 
ernments, 1815-1931; ed. by Winifred Greg- 
ory . . . New York, H. W. Wilson, 1932. 
720p. 

Monro, Isabel. Costume Index; a Subject Index 
to Plates and to Illustrated Text. New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1937. 338p. 

New Serial Titles. Washington, Library of Con- 
gress, 1951- 

Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union 
Library Catalogue. Union List of Microfilms. 
Rev. ed. Ann Arbor, J. W. Edwards, 1951. 
Supplement, 1949-52. Ann Arbor, J. W. Ed- 
wards, 1953. 

Pollard, A. W. and G. R. Redgrave. Short-title 
Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and of English Books Printed 
Abroad, 1475-1640. Bibliographical 
Society, 1926. 609p. 

Sabin, Joseph. Dictionary of Books Relating to 
America, from its Discovery to the Present 
Time. New York, Sabin, 1868-92; Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, 1928-36. 29v. 

Special Libraries Association. Directory of Special 
Libraries; compiled by Isabel L. Towner. New 
York, Special Libraries Association, 1953. 297p. 

Special Library Resources; ed. ‘by 

Rose Vormelker. New York, Special Libraries 
Association, 1941-47. 4yv. 

——. Union List of Technical Periodicals 
in Two Hundred Libraries of the Science-Tech- 
nology Group of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 3rd ed. Compiled by Elizabeth G. 
Bowerman. New York, Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, 1947. 285p. 

Stillwell, Margaret Bingham. Incunabula in Amer- 
ican Libraries; a Second Census of Fifteenth- 
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Century Books owned in the United States, Mex. 
ico and Canada. New York Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, 1940. 619p. 

Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United 
States and Canada. 2nd ed. Ed. by Winifred 
Gregory. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1943, 
3,065p. 

Supplement, January, 1941-December, 1943, ed. 
by G. E. Malikoff. New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1945. 1,123p. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Catalog Division. List 
of American Doctoral Dissertations Printed in 
1912-38. Washington, Government 
Office, 1913-40. 26v. 

Union Catalog Division. Newspapers on Micro- 
film. Compiled by George A. Schwegmann. 2nd 

ed. Washington, Library of 
126p. 


Printing 


Congress, 1953, 


- —. Reference 
Foreign Newspapers: 


Postwar 
Washing. 


Department. 
a Union List. 
ton, Library of Congress, 1953. 
Ward, William S., comp. Index and Finding 
List of Serials Published in the British Isles, 
1789-1832. Lexington, University of Kentucky 

Press, 1953. 195p. 

Winchell, Constance M. Locating Books for [n- 
terlibrary Loan. New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1930. 1170p. 

Wing, Donald G. Short-title Catalogue of Books 
Printed in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales 
and British America and of English Books 
Printed in Other Countries, 1641-1700. New 
York, Printed for the Index Society by the 
Columbia University Press, 1945-51. 3v. 

Wright, Lyle H. American Fiction, 1774-1850. 
Rev. ed. San Marino, Calif., Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library, 1948. 355p. 


Over the Charging Desk 


CHARLES DANIEL 





With this issue, Charles Daniel, who has 
resigned from the Jefferson Parish Library 
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staff, concludes his editorship of Over the 
Charging Desk. We wish to acknowledge 
the spendid cooperation received from Mr. 
Daniel in his work on the Bulletin. Eunice 
E. Heitman, Parish Librarian, 
Winnsboro, Louisiana, will be the new edi- 


Franklin 


tor of this column. Be sure to send all future 
personnel notes to Miss Heitman. 

Miss Essae M. Culver attended the Re- 
gional Meeting of the Southeastern Adult 
Education Association in Mobile in March. 
She is a member of the Executive Committee 
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of the Association. . . Masses Culver, Sal- 
lie Farrell, and Vivian Cazayoux, represent- 
ing the State Library, attended the Mid- 
Winter Meeting of the American Library 
Association held in Chicago in February. 
_. . The State Library's first foreign visitor 
of 1954 was Mr. German Garcia, Director 
of the Bernardina Rivadavia Library in Bahia 
Blanca, Argentina. . . . Mrs. Edith Atkin- 
son, Librarian of the Louisiana Collection of 
the State Library, is a member of the Advis- 
ory Committee of the Acadian Bicentennial 
Celebration set for 1955. Commemorating 
the 200th anniversary of the Acadians’ pil- 
grimage to Louisiana after their exile from 
Nova Scotia, the celebration will be state- 
wide, but will be concentrated in the section 
of Louisiana where there is the greatest 
Acadian influence today... . . Miss Farrell 
was principal speaker at the District Meeting 
of the Texas Library Association in Austin 
in January... Miéss Mary Ellen Tilley, a 
new member of the State Library staff and a 
graduate of the L.S.U. Library School, is 
scheduled to direct the next demonstration 
library to be opened some time this summer. 

. Miss Ida Elizabeth Raulins, formerly 
on the L.S.U. Library staff, has joined the 
State Library reference staff. Mrs. Bertha D. 
Hellum of Sacramento, California, formerly 
Librarian of Jefferson Parish Library, was a 
guest of Miss Debora Abramson in February. 
Field Representative for the California State 
Library for the two years since her return to 
California from Louisiana, Mrs. Hellam will 
assume new duties this spring as Librarian 
of the Contra Costa County Library in Cali- 
fornia. 

In New Orleans, Miss Rath Scheurer- 
mann, formerly one of the librarians of the 
F. T. Nicholls Senior High School, has been 
named Librarian of the P. A. Capau Junior 
High School; and Miss Blanche Glass, who 
since September has been Librarian of the 
Capdau Junior High, has been named Acting 
Principal of the McDonogh No. 16 School. 

Mr. B. S. Landia, Sr. of Winsboro was 
appointed to the Franklin Parish Library 
Board to replace Mr. J. C. Buie, whose term 
expired. Mr. Buie has been a member of the 
Library Board since the library's opening in 
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1950 and President for the years of 1951 
and 1952. Mr. W. Y. Cuney of Gilbert is 
now President of the Board and Mrs. C. R. 
Adams of Winnsboro, Vice-President. 

Three new members have been appointed 
to the Library Board of Calcasieu Parish Li- 
brary. They are: Mr. Martin Delaney of 
Iowa, Mrs. A. Stanford Dudley of Lake 
Charles, and Mr. Claudius Mayo of Moss 
Bluff. 

Mrs. Edna Merch has resigned from the 
staff of the East Baton Rouge Parish Library 
and has been replaced by Mrs. Janice Sala- 
din; Miss Janice Gautreaux resigned ‘to at- 
tend school and Mrs. Viola Luke took her 
position. 

Mrs. C. S. Luce, formerly Circulation 
Librarian at the University of Louisville, 
has joined the Centenary College Library 
staff. 

Miss Patsy Peterson, a graduate of L.P.I., 
is the new Assistant Librarian of the La- 
Salle Parish Library. She replaces Mrs. Gary 
Thompson, who has resigned. 

Mr. Ovide LaCour, of Batchelor, has been 
reappointed to the Library Board of Control 
of Pointe Coupee Parish Library. 

Miss Shirley Morse, a graduate of South- 
eastern Louisiana College, is the new As- 
sistant Librarian of the Claiborne Parish 
Library. 

Miss Else Stangl, of Hoff Saale, Germany, 
a student in the Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
was a guest of the Town and Country Club 
of Rayville in January. She visited the Rich- 
land Parish Library. Mrs. Lellah H. Lyle, 
Parish Librarian, reported that Miss Stangl 
was especially interested in the rural book- 
mobile service in the parish. 

Mr. Vernon Jordan, of Natchitoches, has 
been appointed Circulation Librarian at Mc- 
Neese State College. 

Mr. John Hall Jacobs, Librarian of the 
New Orleans Public Library, attended the 
Mid-winter Meeting of A. L. A... . New 
appointments on the staff are Misses Sedley 
Hayward Roussel, Hanton de la Houssaye, 
and Marilee Arnaud, all graduates of New- 
comb College. They replace Mrs. Malvina 
Cam pbell, resigned, and Mrs. M. L. Clark, 
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deceased, and Miss America Louise Wague- 
spack, resigned. . . A recent visitor to the 
N. O. P. L. was Mr. Frank Chalton Francis, 
Keeper of the Books of the British Museum. 


Mr. Gordon Gourlay, Associate Librarian 
at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, has re- 
signed to accept the position of Director of 
Libraries, Clemson College, S.C. He was 
replaced by Mr. Kenneth Knight, a grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois Library 
School and formerly Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of Libraries, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

New appointments to the staff of Jeffer- 
son Parish Library are Mrs. Lucille Wood- 
son, Cataloger, and Mr. Steven William 
Gahagan, Jr., Assistant at the Metairie 
Branch. Mrs. Betty Sisson, Miss Betty Mail- 
hes, and Mr. Charles Daniel have resigned 
from the staff. 


Miss Jane Ellen Carstens, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, was elected President 
of the Louisiana Association of School Li- 
brarians at the Louisiana Education Associa- 
tion Convention; Miss Olive Gehring, As- 
sociate Professor of Library Science, S.L.I., 
was elected Vice President; Miss Alice Clay, 
Sunset High School Librarian, is the new 
Treasurer. 


Mrs. Marcia W. Perkins, Livingston Par- 





ish Library, reports the purchase of a new 
bookmobile (body by Gerstenslagar, chassis 
by International). This is the first library- 
owned bookmobile in Livingston Parish. 

Sixty-five students are enrolled in the 
L.S.U. Library School during the 1953-54 
session, representing in addition to Louisi- 
ana—Alabama, Arkansas, California, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Texas, and two foreign 
countries, Cuba and Argentina. . . Méss Nor. 
ris McClellan offered an extension course 
in “The Library as an Information Center” 
in Franklinton during the fall semester. . . 
Sr. Pedro Zamora, an L.S.U. graduate of 
the class of 1949, is Librarian of UNESCO's 
new Economics Library in Mexico City. The 
library is located in the Social Security Build- 
ing, headquarters for the past Southwestern 
Library Association Conference. . . Mrs. 
Florrinell F. Morton attended the Mid-Win- 
ter meetings of the A.L.A. and the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools. 

Miss May Olson, Binding Librarian, 
L.S.U., has been singularly honored by the 
American Philosophical Society with a sub- 
stantial grant for the purpose of completing 
the work on her descriptive bibliography 
of German newspapers published in the 
United States. Miss Olson also has been 
given sabbatical leave by the University to 
enable her to accept this grant. 





News on File 
By 


LOUISE WARD 


Who’s Who in 
Library Service 


The Council on Who's Who in Library 
Service has announced that the Third Edi- 
tion of Who's Who in Library Service will 
be published and distributed by the Grolier 
Society. The new volume should be ready 
for distribution by the Spring of 1955. The 
price will be $6.00 per volume, with a 
special pre-publication price of $5.00. 

Questionnaires were mailed in January to 
members of national library associations and 
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to graduates of library schools accredited 
by the American Library Association. Any 
person who has not received a questionnaire 
is invited to write to Box 44, 535 West 114 
Street, New York 27, New York. Since the 
Council’s operating budget will not bear the 
cost of follow-up mailings and correspond- 
ence, a special obligation rests upon mem- 
bers of the library profession to fill out 
the questionnaires carefully and completely, 
and to return them promptly. No question- 
naires received after April 15, 1954, can 
be included. 
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New Orleans Spring 
Work Conference 

New Orleans Public School Librarians 
participated in the Spring Work Conference 
for all junior and high school faculties held 
at Warren Easton High School, April 1-2. 
One session was devoted to “Problems of 
Administering a Senior High School Li- 
brary’ and “Problems of Administering a 
Junior High School Library” was the sub- 
ject of the second meeting. 


Microfilm Service 


A pamphlet entitled ‘The Problem of 
Periodical Storage in Libraries’ has been 
issued by University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. It con- 
tains new and revised lists of current period- 
icals and back files of periodicals available 
on microfilm (plus the cost of these mater- 
ials), and discusses the reasons why the pur- 
chase and use of microfilm copies of current 
periodicals are justified. 
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Louisiana College 
Conference 


The Library Section of the Louisiana Col- 
lege Conference met at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, February 26-27, with Yvonne Toups, 
Chairman, presiding. Dr. Graham B. Bell, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Louisiana 
State University, addressed the group on 
“The Role of the Library in Providing Op- 
portunities for Student Growth.” J. Mitchell 
Reams, Northwestern State College, was 
moderator for a panel discussion concern- 
ing ‘Training Student Help in the College 
Library.’”” Panel members were Patricia Cat- 
let, Southeastern Louisiana College, T. N. 
McMullan, Louisiana State University, and 
Marie Mamalakis, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute. 


Notes From The 
L.S.U. Library School 


Miss Norris McClellan has been appointed 
editor of School Libraries, the official publi- 
cation of the American Association of School 
Libraries. 

Mrs. Shirley K. Stephenson is the author 
of “The Library as a Career Laboratory,” 
which appeared in the February, 1954, issue 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


Top of the News 


Mrs. Lucille Carnahan, Northwestern State 
College, has been appointed Louisiana mem- 
bership chairman for the A.L.A. Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. 
(Mrs. Carnahan read the editorial on mem- 
berships which appeared in our last issue, 
but she wanted to get one more plea for 
membership under the wire before decisions 
for and against were made.) We momentar- 
ily shift the pen to Mrs. Carnahan: 


“Does your library get Top of the News, 
official publication of the A.L.A. Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People? 
If you are not among those receiving this 
excellent bulletin, you are missing one of 
our most useful library publications. Top of 
the News keeps all librarians who are inter- 
ested in children and young people posted 
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on the world of children’s books. The regu- 
lar features calling attention to articles in 
magazines, recent books, and pamphlets are 
worth the price. And what is the price? 
Nothing, if you pay your A.L.A. dues and 
designate the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People as your first division 
choice. Pay your A.L.A. dues now and help 
support a type of work in which you be- 
lieve.” 


And Speaking of 
Memberships... 

Delinquents, beware! If you have not 
paid your 1954 L.L.A. dues, send them to 
the treasurer, Yvonne Toups, immediately. 
All members who have not paid within one 
month after the close of the annual conven- 
tion will be dropped from membership. 
(And this from the pen of the Executive 
Board. ) 


Sallie for Veep 
Sallie J. Farrell, Field Representative for 
the State Library, has been nominated for 





YOU CAN’T BEAT THIsS-- 


Published books are ship- 
ped the day order is re- 
ceived — forthcoming 
books before publication 
date. 


The MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


Ross and Akard 
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second vice-president of A.L.A. A graduate 
of Mississippi State College for Women and 
the University of Illinois Library School, 
Miss Farrell has been with the State Library 
since 1947. Previously she had been in 
charge of demonstration libraries in many 
Louisiana parishes. She is a past president of 
L.L.A. and has served on many L.L.A. and 
A.L.A. committees. She is present chairman 
of the L.L.A. Federal Relations Committee. 


H. W. Wilson Dies 


We note with regret the death on March 
1, 1954, of Halsey W. Wilson, founder of 
the world’s largest reference publishing 
house, The H. W. Wilson Company. On the 
fiftieth anniversay of the Company's found- 
ing in 1948, Mr. Wilson received tribute 
from librarians and around the 
world ; Saturday Review recognized his fame 
with this comment: ‘The name H. W. Wil- 
son is to bibliography what Webster is to 
dictionaries, Bartlett to quotations.” 


scholars 


Gifts to Libraries 


An important gift to the Milton H. Lat- 
ter Memorial Library, New Orleans, has 
been made by the family of the late David 
Barrow Fischer, through his sister, Mrs. 
Leona Nicholson. This is a collection of 
some three hundred old photographs of Mis- 
sissippit River steamboats. At present, the 
photographs are being identified, organized 
and mounted by Mr. Leonard Huber. 

Mr. Ben Prescott, son of the first president 
of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, has pre- 
sented to the L.P.I. Library a first edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 2 volumes, Lon- 
don, 1710. The copy is in excellent condi- 
tion; and it is one of the first issued having 
““gve’’ for “give” on p. 135 of Volume 1. 


Book Teas at 
Northwestern 

On February 23, the first of a projected 
series of “Book Teas’ was held in the 
Browsing Room of the Northwestern State 
College Library. Dr. Kathleen Gillard, Dean 
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of Women, exhibited her personal collection 
of rare books and lectured on book collect- 


ing. 


The Librarian and 
Research at Centenary 


For the past three years, Mrs. A. O. Al- 
ben, Science Librarian at Centenary College, 
has participated in the science seminar re- 
quired of all science students. Mrs. Alben 
assists in the planning of the course, attends 
all class meetings, and has charge of two 
periods devoted to the library and scientific 
research. Several students delivered seminar 
papers recently covering such subjects as 
“Science Librarianship, a New Field,” ‘‘The 
Library in Modern Research,” and ‘‘Devel- 
oping Library Techniques.” 


Alpha Beta Alpha 


Convention 


“Horizons Unlimited” was the theme of 
the Second Biennial Convention of Alpha 
Beta Alpha, national undergraduate honor- 
ary fraternity, which met March 19-20 at 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky. Dr. 
Eugene P. Watson, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, is Executive Secretary of the organiza- 
iton. 


Guide to Current 
Reading 


Walter Watkins (whom you met in this 
issue) and Moseley Oliver are editors of the 
new Guide to Current Reading for Business 
and Professional Men and Women. (Vol. 1, 
No. 1, March, 1954). Designed for those 
who say, “I simply haven't got time to do 
the reading I should,” this monthly guide 
will report on a dozen carefully selected 
books: fiction, general, world affairs, detec- 
tives, westerns, in addition to special books 
on human relations and personnel problems, 
on labor and management. If you are inter- 
ested in additional information or in a sub- 
scription, the address is P. O. Box 964, 
Laurel, Mississippi—the subscription price, 
$7.50 a year. 
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BETTER 
THAN NEW! 


¢ Repairs 


e Reinforces 
¢ Beautifies 





For book repairs nothing compares with 
Mysti1kK® Branp Tape. It’s quick, easy, 
economical. It’s a strong, plastic-coated, 
beautiful cloth tape in 7 colors! Use for 
books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books 
...make old books look and wear like 
new ... beautify any book! Letter with 
Electric Stylus, Electro Pencil, pen and ink. 
In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask your supplier 
or write for folder and full information now. 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2668 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 


Available in Louisiana at Book Stores, 
Stationers and Wholesalers 
Mystik Tape Products of Louisiana 
New Iberia, Louisiana 
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Complete Line 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Prompt Service 


Everything for the Library, 


Except Books 


Goods Shipped Same Day 
Order Received 


If You Do Not Have One 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Chrola Vinson Co. 


North Little Rock, Arkansas 











EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


The following is a summary of the minutes 
of the meeting of the L.L.A. Executive Board 
held on January 16, 1954, in Conference Room 
No. 1 in the L.S.U. Library, Vivian Cazayoux, 
presiding. 































Ruth Walling, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, presented an outline of the convention 
program, the theme of which is to be ‘The 
Essential Ingredient—An Informed Community.” 
Progress reports from other convention committees 
were given by the president. 


Mrs. J. M. Holloway, chairman of the legisla- 
tion committee, reported on plans for the year 
and stated that their efforts would be directed 
toward obtaining action by the 1954 Legislature 
to provide funds for the construction of a State 
Library building. She presented a resolution in 
support of this action which the Board adopted, 
instructing the secretary to send copies to the 
Governor and members of the Legislature. 


Reports of the membership and public relations 
committees were given by Elizabeth Cammack 
and Anna Davis, respectively, chairmen of these 
committees. 

The recommendations made by the state plan- 
aing committee in 1953 were discussed. The 
Board expressed interest in two projects in par- 
ticular, a union catalog and centralized storage 
space for library materials, but thought the first 
might be more easily attainable. A motion to 
instruct the committee to make further study into 
the possibility of a union catalog was approved. 


The Board also approved the appointment of 


two special committees, Intellectual Freedom and 
Trustee’s Award. 


The president announced that Louise Ward 
and Guy Lyle would act as co-editors of the 
Bulletin with Mary Garst as business manager 

The Board approved certain changes in the Con. 
stitution and By-Laws to be voted on at the 
forthcoming convention and instructed the chair. 
man of. this committee to send a written notice 
of the changes to the membership. These changes 
provide for the following: 1) The A.L.A. coun. 
cilors should be members of the Executive Board, 
2) The president should appoint substitutes to 
attend the meetings of the A.L.A. Council and 
the Southwestern Library Association Executive 
Board in the event the elected representatives 
are unable to attend, 3) Members whose dues 
are unpaid at the close of the annual convention 
should be dropped from membership, 4) New 
members whose dues are paid after September 1, 
should be members in good standing for the re. 
mainder of the current year and the next year 
as well. 

The treasurer was asked to study the possi- 
bility of a portion of thé expenses of the A.L.A. 
councilors being paid by the Association. 

The 1954 budget was adopted. (See copy in 
this issue) 

The group discussed possible locations for the 
1955 convention, mentioning Baton Rouge and 
Lake Charles. 

The president announced that there would be 
a meeting of the Board, March 24, 1954, at 7:30 
P.M. in Monroe and a meeting of the Committee 
and Section Chairmen with the Board on March 
25, 1954, at 10 A.M. 
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“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
PREBOUND BOOKS 











NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 











COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
1954 Edition 


Compton's is bigger, better and more useful than ever due to our vigorously 
pursued policy of continuous revision p/us continuous building. You expect up- 
to-dateness and adequate coverage — you get both in Compton’s — and more. 


Compton's continuous building program for |954 resulted in 

a physical expansion of 206 pages . . . 521,300 words of 

newly written text . . . 680 new and extensively revised 

articles . . . 1,190 new pictures, maps, charts and graphs. 
Among the hundreds of important and timely new and extensively revised ar- 
ticles in the 1954 Compton’s are: THE ARTS, a new approach relating art to 
everyday life — AMERICAN COLONIES — CHRISTMAS — Under Sports, 
new articles cover BASEBALL, FISHING, HUNTING and RIFLERY — In 
mathematics, NUMBER SYSTEM, FRACTIONS and fundamental processes 
are newly written. All these and many more new materials further enrich and 
expand the finest Compton's ever. Write for free reprints of the new articles 
INDIA and VOCATIONS. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 
1000 No. Dearborn St. Chicago 10, Illinois 
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L.L.A. BUDGET, 1954 


BALANCE ON HAND ; $3,052.59 
ESTIMATED INCOME 3,075.00 
DUES : $1,550.00 
575 Individual members @ $2.00 $1,150.00 
20 Contributing members @ $5.00 100.00 
60 Institutional members @ $5.00 300.00 
CONVENTION 1,525.00 
Exhibit fees: 25 tables @ $25.00 625.00 
Registration (200 @ $1.00) 200.00 
Meals 700.00 
EXPENDITURES 3,002.00 
COMMITTEES 615.00 
Adult Education 25.00 
Constitution, By-laws, Manual 35.00 
Federal Relations 20.00 
Intellectual Freedom 25.00 
Legislation 150.00 
Louisiana Literary Award 10.00 
Membership 50.00 
Modisette Award 50.00 
Public Relations 50.00 
Recruiting 75.00 
State Planning 75.00 
Trustee Award 50.00 
CONVENTION 1,235.00 
BULLETIN SUBSIDY 500.00 
GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 300.00 
ASSOCIATION DUES AND SUPPORT 25.00 
American Library Association 25.00 
Southwestern Library Association (full amount for 
biennium paid in 1953) 252.00 
SECTIONS: 
College and Reference 58.75 
La. Assn. of School Librarians 60.00 
Public 91.75 
Trustees 11.50 
PRESIDENTS CONTINGENT FUND 75.00 
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